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ABSTEACT ■ , 

The study analyzed support patterns for two ^ ' ^ . 
predominajit "liberal" development strategies ("growth centers" and 
the consolidation of government services) amon^f yelites ^rom 
communities_iii a largely underdeveloped rural region of, Wisconsin. 
Analytic fdcusYwas twofold: (1J to assess overall levels of support 
among c6nmunit}leJLites, and (2) to compare the magnitude of elite 
support, where p^ossible, with that of a random sample of residents 
froM thfi^^same region. The social and ideological bases of comn.uaity / 

' elit^ support for liberal developiaent policies ^were also examined and 
relevant comparisons made with 231 community elites in 32 communities- 
ranging in size from approjQimately 1,000 to 50,000 residents. 
Bespondents were chosen by'a combination of the ^'positional" and ^ 
"reputational" aethods of selecting community leadership. Data on 
growth center policy preferences among^a ipcinaom sanp>l^ ^'f. four ^ 
^Northwest Wisconsin counties, bordering that of tiie community elites, 
were collected du^ng the summer of 1973. Some- findings were: 
comaunity elites and* non-elites in the Northwest region were divided 
on the policy of implementing growth centers; elites strongly favored 

"consolidation of Service delivery by community and county 
governments; and growth centers were more favored by community elites 

' and^ low income, nbnfarm families. (NQ) 
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The rural hinterland as a focus for economic development has received • 

considerable interest In recent yeaps for Iwo major reasons. American cor-^ 

■ • - •, . .. . - 

poratlons have found the large me^opolitan areas Increasingly less profit- 
able location? for industrial activity because of high labor costs, the 
fiscal problems. of local governjifents, the higtf costs of pollution abatement, 
and other reasons (see/for eiaim/fe, O'Connor, 1973, 1974). Thus, many 
corporatibrts have looked towand^ rural areas as more profitable production 
sites. .' Secondly, .ruraJyfe and rural poverty have^ 

been persistent concenps /f government officials and/ social scientists, and ' 
Increasing , effort ha^ M^ expended to help amelioraie the economic problems 
of the rural hintejhUjfd (Copp, 1972; Nolan and Heffernan* 1974). 

Academicians^ dija certain governmental agencies— chiefly the Economic 
Development Administration— have cooperated to fi^ntiu^jTate a series of, 
solutions' to 'Nrar regional underrfevdilopment problems: whIcK we term "liberal 
development p^ll|les." These liberal development /ppl 1c Yes have two major 
underlying cHaracterlstics:* 1) the Strategies revjolvp around "^extra-coninunity 
govemmenta^l/ r|gulat1on and assistance, or locff)\^povernmen^ cooperation, 
aimed at mtt^^ating the undesirable spin-offs bSP the free/market, and 



2) tihe und^flying goal i s ; to a'ttract private Investment /to selected com- 
muriities an(||ehcourage private corporations!^ to employ tfie unemployed aind 
bolster tlip |incomes of the poor; These policfes are t/hus solidly within the 
American /lIHeral tradition of state intervention to niake private Investment 
ana ^conflmic expansion profitable, while hopefully improving the livelihoods, 
of those! l^ft behind in the competitive struggles for advantage on the 
laisSez (failre'market (Martinson and Schulmanf, ^975; Dowd, 1974).* 



In this paper we concern ourselves with perhaps the two predominant 
liberal" developnient strategies which have flowed from the repertoire of 
iberal. academicians and sta^te bureaucrats: "growth centers" and the 
consolidation of government services^ Our specific 'Intent 1^ to analyze 
support patterns' for these development policies'; among a sample of elites 
From 32 conmunltles In a largely underdeveloped rural regton of Wiscodsln. 
ihe analytic focus Is twofold: We fiVst assess overall levels of support 
wnong conmunlty elites and then compare tjie magnitude of elite support-, 
rfhere possible, with that of a random samp^Te of residents from the same' 
region, the so^l and idebloglcal bases of conmunlty elite- support for 
liberal devel(»rnent policies are then examined, and relevant comparisons 
^Ith non-elites are again made. / " ' 

THE BACKGROUND OF LIBERAL DEVELOPMENT PQUCIES 
^ .FOR THE AMERICAN RURAL HINTERLAND . : ' 

- - «■ 

f . ■ • " 

) Despite the apparent rapidity of American economic, development during 

I . . . r - • ; 

the past two centuries, this development has' been characterlsticall:^ 
"uneven" (Dow(J, 1974; Ndrth, 1966;. Perloff, et §i. , I960). -Pockets of - 
regional poverty, as well as substantial poverty witliln developed urban 
areas, have been a persistent part of the American ecbj)om1c landscape since 
t|ie consolidation of the post-Revolutionary War' liation-state. The problera$ 
Ojf the underdeveloped rural hinterland have concerned many :f6r humafiitarian, 
£(s well as pragmatic political -economic reasons. Underdeveloped rural 
fegions have been the breeding grounds for a variety of "extremist" socfo- 
Ll1.tl|^Tmovegi^nts--from both the left and th| Vight-and are by their very 
•nature floor markets' for the manufactured products of industry (Ash, 1972; 
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i966; Perloff, et §1., 1960). pockets of 
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-ReyoliAionary War naflon-state. The. problems 
Interland have concerned many for humanltarlar^ 
l-econoniic^reasons. Underdeveloped rural 
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JoHnson,- 1972; H^erle, 1951 ; J^rnhaus,ery^959;, JSkjCpane.ll. .19$9)^. Re.hay?, , 
never been'^very successful In Integrating those who suffer from regional 
economic Ijjibalances Into the polity; economy, oc society, although a 
substantial "number of potentially more successful "liberal" development 

strategies have been proposaTa'nd/or 1mplen.ented on a trial basl^; 

- / ' > 
"Growth centers" and^the consolidation of government servles are two 

of the more promising/methods currently under consideration for ameliorating 

/ . ' ^ . ' ° ' ' 

riiral regional underSevelopment problems. As we mentioned earlier, these 

• / , ' * 

sitrategies Involve a considerable amount' Of (extra -community) state Inter- 
vention to counteract undesirable outcomes of free market processes. As 
such, there is a growing. agreement among sociologists, economists, pollttcal 
sclenjnsts, and planners that probl^^^ofjwal poverty, ^underdevelopment, 
aoa maldistribution of population will fail to im|j*r1>ve^-^c?L,wlV^^ 
/worse, unless gov^nment Influences the operation of the market (see, for 
example, Maki and Berry, 1966; Pul'ver, 1970;\Twee|;(!n,' 1974i Oonohu0, 1974; 
Heady. .1974; Mai?i, 1973). ]} * ; . 

In light of the obvious political obktacle|fc Involved in direct cor- 
pcfrate repayment for their past d1i*ect and indirect exploitation of rural 
communities, the rural poor, and the non^renewapTe rural resource base (see, 
foi/ example, Caudlll, 1970; Padfield, lj971 ; FujJfnoto and -Zone, 1974), cqn- 
temporary architects of rural regiona.1 developmejit pblicy envision state 
subsidization of corporate production within rufel areas as $he only feasible 
option. The thrust of liberal development policie^ls to encourage product- 
Ion In selected rural or small metropolitan cltltesl but not directly lejls- 
Oate the locatlonari decision of Individuate fIrms.V 
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The "growth centers" concept* refers to designating a comnunlty as a 
center for public Investment In Infrastructure and services so as to make 
the g^ven' cdirtiiijrttty'rTeafHy-more-pnefec^^ for Industrial location than— — 
neighboring, nongrowth center communities. The general principle involved 
Is that^conmurjljtvii^^'^f"'^ certain mlnlmuni size and wealth produce i^^^ 
return to c.ap1tal than smailler, less affluent conimun1t1e*s\ public Invest- 
ment In growth center conwunltles-^ralong with tax brea1(^/tnmitW6t tor- . 
Interested corporations— is argued to generate substantial "niult1pl1er">or 
"spread effects" and sejf-su^talning economic growth. The larger growjtft ! 
Renter places' are anticipated to result in economies of scale and econonii^ 
benefits out toward the periphery. AlsoT^e revival of the "micropoS itan": 
(Tweeten, 1974) coimiunityas a center of profitable capita! accumulat1on*ts 
suggested to contribute to a more balanced distribution of the national^v' 
population. ' f 

The designation of xertain ebniTiunities as grdwth centers is dbnstdfered 
necessary for Several reasons (although these communities ^are already* t^n 
theory, the more attractive sites for private Investment). First, it is 
felt the official— presumably statutory— designation of particular coimtuni- 
ties as growth centers a ids- 1 n the-xoard 1 nat 1 on of s ubsi d ijt s ^and 1 nce nt 1 ves , 
, and assures the maximum efficiency of invested'^publ ic capital , Secondly,' 
many profess.1onal observers see Intense cbmpetiti on among[ numerous cqrmiurii- 
ties for prospective induisltr^— competition leading to deleteiriotJs over- 
capitalization of communities and less than optijnal economies af scal^ ^d 



regional spread effects (see, for example, Colorado Rural Development Com- 
mission, 1972; Hansen, 1971 , 1972; Cumberland, 1971, for fUVthcrndetirfTs^on 
"growth center" -paljcl^es in the U.S. anS abroad). 
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The consolidation of government services 1s a first cousin of growth , 
center poJfcles. The basic nature of service consolidation strategies Is 
Tnultl-conmunity or multl -county cooperation In the funding, administration, 
and delivery of services -such as medical services, land use planning and 

• i • - o. 

-zoning, abatement of pollution "residuals," education, and solid waste 
d1sposaT%>* Obviously, some of these services are relevant to* the location 
"decisions of Individual firms, while others'^are aimed more direfctly at the 
health and welfare of target populations. Nevertheless, the assumpt^n is' 
that the, provision of services by governmental u.nl'ts larter than the local 
coimtunity will be somew(jat*more efficient,, again through economies of scale 
and better employment of often underutilized facilities. Thus, comnanities ^ 
that cooperate on service delivery and administration will be more- attractive 
for private investment because more tax monies can be allocated to providing 
services— particularly inllustrial parks— of most iimiediate interest to pros- 
peatlveLiJidustry (see, especially, Maki, 1974). Clearly, a growth center 
cdimtunity which shares its service burdens with other coimiunitiiBS is a 
tempting site for- new corporate -production. In theory, the combination of 
. these..two lib*^^ development policies would do much to relieve rural under- 
development and rural poverty problems— if only the people would go along 
with the idea (see, for jnstance, Tweeten, 1974; and Pujver;, 1970, regarding 
local opposition to such policies). * 

^/ Support patterns among coimtunity el ttes for T-iberal development policies 
are thus vital components of the potential su^ss of these policies. Pre- 
sumably, active elite opposition to the well-intentioned plans of academicians 

and public adniin>istrator^s would doom these liberal development policies to, 

*i • * ' - 

at best, half-hearted cooperation. The policy preferences of nonelites are 
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clearly less 'Influential liV policy success^* because citizen Input, If any. 
Into public policy formation tends to be^lnconsequentlal f see Warren » 1972: 
394,395)» again despite the well-intentioned efforts on the gart of some 
public administrators. Nevertheless*, the. opinions of*nonel1tes are of 
sociological Interest In relation to conmunlty and domestic development 
theory. x 

Martinson and Schulman (1975) have investigated support for growth 

t 

.centers among a random sample of respondents 1n Wisconsin's N&rt^est» 

I ' " * V ■' • 

>^ a rgely underdeveloped, region. They report less than enthusiasjtic support 
among these nonelites, with less than 50 percent pf their respondents favorr 
ing the general concept of growlth centers and the specific prospect of their 
comnunity being designated a growth center. Martinson and -Schulmaji also 
• find persons mpst favorabTe'^^fowth centers, policy to be poor families 
living in the ipost economical ly-depressed conmunltles-^the places which 
clearly have no chance. ta become growjh centejrs. In addition, farmers were, 
a major Ibcus of opposition in spite of their generally low Incomes, pre-^ 
sumably because farm families would have the least, to gain from more local 
emjjloyment opportunities and Income from manufacturing.. 

Althouflh Martinson and Schulman* s- middle and upper-middle class res- 
pondents were xjuite ambivalent about growth centers", we might anticipate 

much more solid support for liberal development policies of all types from 

.1* < 
upper-middle class community elites. Elites frdm-t^e private sector could 

expect their firms— as well^as new firms—to sha^e |n the benefits of sub- 
sidies frof^ growth center policies and government service consolidation, 
f Elites employed in^X-he public sector (which, in our sample, at least, tend 
to occupy formal positions of conmunity administrative or legislative power) 



wou^d ^ly derive political benefits from assiting in tTie implementation 

n 

of liberal development policies. Governmental leaders would certainly be • 

viewed more favorably by local corporate and business elites, and those 

holding down newly-created jobs would feel political leaders were acting in | 

the public interest; , 

" • . . . 

Indeed, We may anticipate resistance to liberal developn^ent policies 

among community elites t;p perhaps derive moj^froip Ideology than* the threaten 
ing of personal interests. As Pulver (1970)^as pointed out* \inderdeveloped 
rural communities tend to be major loci of "traditional" values where state 
regulation of the economy and assistance. to the 'poor are rejected on laissez- 
faire principleSv Pulver argues that a major barrier to the impl ementattoR- 
'^ * u - " " ^ 
of liberal solutiqos to the probfems of rural coimiunities '^s the "conserva- 
tism" prel^lent theri. ^ ' '/^ 

The two" principal axes of political Ideology of interest concerning ; , 
liberal developmenj^ol icies are "welfare-state" and state regulation of ; 
blftlne^s Ideologies (see, for example^ Dolbeare and Dolbeare, 1971 ; McCloskfey 
et al_., 1960; Free and Cantrll , 1S68). The belief in the approprlateness-irf 
state action to benefit the poor is clearly Immediate to growth centers and - 
service consolidation support. Elites who reject the legitimacy of the 
welfare-state are likeiy^to Ideologically oppose state action regarding the 
two present strategies for alleviating rural poverty— regardless of the "J 
potential, benefits to t|ie community leader and his/her corimunlty. The other 
axis of ideology--the legitimacy of state regulation of business activity— ' 
occupies an ambivalent status with-respect ^ liberal developirf^nt policies. 
While growth centers and consol1dat1on*df government .serwces Imply a legltl- 
mate role of the state in the economy, those who supporirsuch policies.afe 
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TTkeTy not critlcil of the performtnce of corporations {§1^!bi for example,, 
'growth centers Jind consolidation' of gdvernment services are directly or 
Indirectly alineiUt attracting Industry to and^ helping It prosper w1th1n«the * 
host con^unlty). Thus, we anticipate no discernible relation between support 
for ilb|ral development policies and political Ideologlces supporting state 
actlorrlo regulate business, because this Ideofogy Is spmewhat peripheral, to 
what amounts /to state subsidization of business. 

Nevertheless, Interests of carniunlty^ellte/may enter Into growth center 
policy -preferences. ReiTieniberl ng that only a few comiiunltles In a -large region 
are likely ^/become growth centers, we suspect that supWt for a nefghborlng^ 
comnunlty being a growth center (If the home community was mjfso designated) 
would be met with more hostility than one*s own comnunlty being xhosen. Also, 
ff we assune that" comnunlty elites will bQ generally' quite favorable to growth 
center^and service co^olldatlon policies. It Is likely that elites from the 
communities with the gre&test potential to becpme, growth centers and receive 
^ the concoiiim'ltant benefits Will be^ especially favorable toward these policies. 

Thus,. two Contextual characteristics. of elites' communltles-conmunlty size 
^ and commun^ socloeconoiTilc status-should^be ^positively related to favoring 
• growth center policy. No such relationship Is predicted ^ith respect to the 

consolldatloji of government services since there Is no extra-cominunlty sel- V 
. ectlon pr^ocedure by which certain communities must be left behind In the quest 
;) iPor development. ^ ^ 

W^. suggested above that the occupations of community elites would be 
unrelated »to support for growth centers and service consolidation policy 
because both privately- and publically-employed elites conceivably may both 
benefit from policy implementation, fducation and income should be likewise 
unrelated, despite the pervasiveness of social class indicators in explaining 
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suppoKt forlth^buliof iwjor publie.?ol1c1«s' (Collins, 1975)-, Although we 
argued for relationships between Jideoldgy 'and TiberaT develdpnient ppHcy 
^ support, 1t;:,is unlflcely that thererare ijiajor potltlcaT party differences. 
There are rather hazy t:0rrelat1ons between IdeQlpgy and poUtlcal party In 
the Un1ted^5tate§ (Hamilton,^ 1972; Cohverser1^964)., plus supporters of 
liberal development po]1cies are hardly drawn *froni the '!1^ft," Even though 
supporters^re probably liberal vis>a-ivb the welfare-state. they are clearly, 
not critical of the capitalist system and the role of private busine*ss In the. 
economy. In addition to political, party 1dent1f1ca|1bn, we Include age as a 
conafol^ variable because of its r^Tationshlps with various "cdr\servAtive^^ 
attitudes irt,other.stud1es^ (M11bi^^li965); L1pset^W63); : Anotfi^r variable 
'Of Interest* i;5 support ffor::€nv1rQDieftt^l >efom with respect 

to growth. ceiitjersi Those fa vorlngi^envi ronmenrat refo^ are ^1^ 
amblvaltg^botft ^ strategy of ■(EyEpnomy grbwtfi--part1dijlarly lii their 'own 
community^ / ■ }' ^ ■ ■ - v"- ■ ■ * • 

♦ A Vast ^^p^trol; variable of concern to this Inquiry pertains primarily 
to growth centers pblicy. -The growth ce/iters strategy of rural development * 
is quite^ew to West Centra r Wiscoayn,- our s^Br area^:- We, therefore. 
Include a variable measuring previous k/ioiy^ edge jpf ^growth centers proposals 
to determine if familiarity^ with tfie issue enhances support among coimiunlty 

elites. ;,^By contrast, the'' consolidation of government services is quite per- 

"'^ ' ' ■ •■■*-■ 

vasive 1n the study area.' Each community is already engaged in one'* or more 

■ • • ■ ' ^' ' •■ ' ■■ . 

cooperattve service acrangements, although semi-autonpiirious mulfeirconiiiunlty 

administrdtive units have yet tojggear in this reg1on_o,f-W1$cons1n. . 
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•DATA AND METHOD 



Sample 



The data for thYs research w^e collected from personal Interviews of 
231 community elites In 32 small- and medium-sized Wiscorvsin communities, 
The community centers (vilUges and cities) ranged i1^ size from approximately 
1,000 residents to 50,000 residents. The "sample," in effect, is th^ universe 
of leaders of all comiiunities with 1,000 or more residents in 10 West Central 
Wisconsin countigs. . Tiii interviewing was conducted from November, 1973 to 
January, 1974.. 

Respondents' for the, interview were chosen by a combination of; the 



"ppsitionjil". and "reputationaV methods, of selecting -^i^i^riity leadership 
(se^»^ for example^ Aiken and Mott, 1970). , ''Positional^t'^ijj^^l^Vs, e.g., mayor, 
chamber of commerce president, etc., were interviewed at^{i;!a$^i|^, for their 
personal estimations, of those, reputed to be the most pow^t>i^^p:^:^ influential 
in the conmunity. The total number of nominations were ta7]ei^ji#d persons 
with the most nominations were selected as interview respcqdlgnfeffi^ also. 
Powers, 1965). . ' ' - ' "^M''^' ^ 

The, number of respondents per coimunity varied by size 9f^'thft^(C^binraunity. 
The maximum number of respondents in a communvUy was 25, in the cpfcjcrfi - 
cities with over 50,000 residents. The minimum was five respon^i^nis ;for ' ' 
villages with 2,50070c less population. Of the 238 respondents is^T^i^fc^i^^^ 
interviews, 231 furnishied completipd Interviews for a response rcJt^'if^ftjJror ^ 

ximately 97*pepcent. Nonresponse appears to have been quite representatively 

9 • ■ ■ „ ir'A ■ 

distributed >cross coirmunity size categories. 
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farmer. 
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respondents were Caucasian, About ^ 
'employed businessp.ersons, '32,5 perpi 
induslrial enterprise, and 19,1 perc 
the loa»l , st^te or federal levels, > 
employed housewives, clergy, ret1re(i 
highly educated group, averaging, nea 
also had large incomes, with only 6i 
$10,dOO per ^ear.- ABout 30 percent 
of $30,000. 

In this study we will utilize M 
growth center policy preferences amo 
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J_h_e Study area Is located in the West Central reglofrjof Wisconsin antf 
exhibits" considerable variability In soctoeconomlc conditions. The ten 
counties comprising the study area range In median family Income (in 1970) 
from $7/l99( to $9,924, population growth rates ©f these' counties from 1960- 
1970 range from -3.7. percent to 46.2 percent. The region miy be termed an , 
agricultural area, although all of the sample conutunitles arre substantial 
trade centers. Each coitmunity is an incorporated place, and most have at 
least one manufactuMng enterprise. Only one of the elites 'chosen for inter- 
viewing reported his main occupation* (or pre-Te'tirement occupation) a^s a 
farmer. ^; ' ' ' * * 

The respondents were prim'^rly middle-aged,, white males. Onrly 6.9, per- 
cent of the respondents were^over age 65, 2.2 percent were women, and all 
resjjondents were Caucasian. About *42 percent of the responden^ts were self- 
employed businesspersonS, 32.5 percejit were.. employe.es of a coinnercial or 
i^^ustrial enterprise, and 19.1 percent reported government employment at 
the 'lg^l, state or federal levels. The remainder (16.9 percent) were un- 
employed housewives, clergy, retired, or farmers. The respondents .were a 
highly educated group, averaging nearly 16 years of formal education. . They 
also had large irtCoines, with only 6.6 percent reporting Incomes of less than 
$10,000 pef year. About 30 percent reported annual family incomes in excess 
of $30,l300. . * • , . n--' 

In this study we wilV utilize Martinson and Schulman's tl975) data on 

ft • » • . ' . 

growth' center policy pre/erences among a random sample of four Northwest 
y * 
'^Wisconsin counties. These data were^ collected during the sunuter months^ of 

1973. The random sample study area borders that of theconmunity elites. 

Fortunately, there is one county in common ^etween these two studies — ' 
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S^, Xrohc Coantyr T^^ compare both the total. samples of elites 

and nontflites, as well as the subsamples of St. Croix County residents when ^ 
assessing, growtlj^ centers policy preferences. In addition, we will also com- 
pare the cc^riunity elites with Martinson and SchUl^nian*s subsample ^of respon- 
j dents whose /amines earn In excess* of $16^000 annually to see If elites 

differ greatly from a random sample of other high Income respondents. 

; ' , » ' 

Operatlonalizatlon of Variables 

The operational definitions of all*relevant variables from the two / 
studies are detailed In Appendix A (see also Martinson and SchUlman, 1975; 

■ ^ ■■■ • ^' 

and Lambert, et al^. , 1974 for further Information on the random sample survey ■ 
of Northwest Wisconsin). \j * 

* ' ' RESULTS , 

Support for Growth Centers Development Policy Among Community Elites and Non- ^ 
' Elites _ , 

Data comparing conmunlty elites and non-elites on support for the 
general growth centers development strategy appear in Table 1. Coniminity 
leaders are clearly more favorable toward' establishing a growth center policy 
In Northwesti Wisconsin than the rank-and-file citizenry. Over 75 p.ercent of 
the conmunlty elites favor growth centers, compared to. less than /50 percent 
of Martinson and Schulman's (1975) random sample of four Northwest Wisconsin 
counties. Restricting attention to the one county represented in\bQth surveys-- 
St. Croix County— dpijBS notteing to ajter our conclusion. Elites from St. Croix 
County conwunities are much more favorable toward growth centers than the 
♦county's random sample of non-elites (82 and 47 percent, respectively). 
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These (llfferences are even nx)re» pronounced yhen comnunity elites are 
compared with Martinson and Schultnan's (1975) respondonts whose families earn 
in excess of $16,000 annually ( see' Table 1), These high Income families are . 
much less T1ke1y-»-even less so than the general citizenry— to favoi^ growth 
centers^llcy than community Venders. Clearly, occupying a position of 
power In a local community places growth centers policy In a different light 

i 

than If the high income family Is uninvolved In local politics. ♦ 

These same differences between elites and non-elites prevail with 
respect to favoring the respondent's coimtunlty being designated a growth 
center. Over 70 percent of the total sample of community elites favor their 
community becoming a growth center, compared to only, 40 percent of the random 
sample of^the four Northwest Wisconsin counties. Likewise, 82 percent of^ 
St. Crofx County's cdnmunity el Ites favor this policy, while only 38 percent . 
of St. Croix County's rank-and-file citizenry favor their coimtunlty as a growth 
center. High income respondents from the random sample were. especially hostile 
toward a growth center designation fdr their own community, with on^y 28 per- 
cent favoring such" a pql icy. 

In Table 3 we compare the elite and non-elite samples on a third aspect 
of growth centers pol 1cy--des1gnat1ng a neighboring coimiurtity a growth center, 
provided the respondent's home coimtunlty was not. The data in Table 3 reveal 



some Important di^fferences of Interest between the coimtunlty leaders and the 
general citizenry iwlien we compare their overall responses to the home im- 
munity Versus a neighboring coimtunlty being designated a growth center. 
Returning to Table 2, 73 percent of the elites, favor growth centers if their 
community is selected, while the percentage drops to 68 percent if the growth 
center selection process bypasses their home town. Howew^ the non-elites 
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are much niore favorable to growth center poltcy if t.he growth center 1s 
where other than thelnCQamunlty (64 and 40. percent, respectlvelVi for j;upport» 
for a neighboring conjtolty and the home conmunlty becoming a growth center). 
Thus, the general citizenry may not totally object' to growth centersTcn 
principle, but may feel growth .center policy to 'be potentially disrupt i"e, In' 
their ^oniffiunlty. On the other hand, the elites se^m less Interested jn growth 
centers If the major benefits go to some otherMocallty. 

As these data suggest, there are smaller policy preference disagreements 
between leaders and the general population on selecting a neighboring com- 
munity ^s a growth center than we found with respect to the^ home comnijnjity 
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policy. 



Nevcrlh^los9* the ronrmnUv elHes aljj| sHU Somewhat more Fovorable 
neighboring coiimunlty being a growth center than both Martinson and S( 
(1975) total sample or their subsample of high Income families (68, 641 and 
63 percent, respectively). Leaders f/om St. Croix County communities pre wke- 
wise somewhat Trore favorable to this policy than the rank-and-file ciljizenrj 
of the county (77 and 69 percent, respectively). * 

In sum, we may conclude that community elites and non-elites 1r 
largely underdeveloped Northwest region of Wisconsin are divided on 
of Implementing the promising liberal development strategy, growth cer|ters. 
This cleavage iSpinost pronounced with respect to the general concept (^f growth 
centers strategy and the specific prospect of the home coimiunity being des:lg- . 
nated a growth center. The leaders are somewhat more favorable^thar the } 
general citizenry to a neighboring coimiunity^s designation as a grovth centerj 
if the home conmuH'ity was not so designated. Thus, the non.-el1tes tend" to 
favor growth centers if their own conmunity is not Involved, whereas the eligfes 
are somewhat more ambivalent about growth centers if their community is bypassed. 
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ConBTiunlty Elites and Overall Support'for Consolidation of Government 'Service ^ 

In Table 4 we present responses of the sanople of commuplty leaders to 
questions regarding a second component of liberal development policy— the 
'c<)nsoi1dat1on of service delivery by connunity bad county governments. Again* 
theellte^re strongly In favor of such consolidation, although we unfortuf 
n^tely lack comparable data for non-elites. Over 70 percent of these leaders 
favor a general convnunlty service consolidation policy, and nearly 90 percent 
favor service consolidation. among counties with "lowjgrowth potential." 

Clearly, the community elites in Misc^isin^'s underdeveloped Nbrthwest do 

l 0 

riot generally resist TiberaV .development policies Out of some fanatic "tradi? . 
tionalism," as1*ulver (19/0) fearsV Indeed, they are quite strongly In favor 

of such policies even though their constitqents are not. Nevertheless, el itfi 

Opinion on liberal development policies does not add up to unandnio.us support,^ 

and wi now turn to an examination of Independent variables presumably causally 

related to elites' positions on developiuerit Issues. 



Soo/ial Bases of Elite Support for Liberal Development Policies 

An initial consideration regarding support patternis for liberal devilop^ 
ment policies is the extent to which they cohere as an integrated grouping of 
lOl icy preferences. Table 5 presents zero-order correlation coefficients for 
he relationships between responses on the three aspects of growCT center 
policy and the twp^ compdnents of service consolidation. Cdnmunity elite* 
support patterns for these policies are all positively (apd significantly, 
according to statistical test) Interrelated, although the intercorrelations 
of groi^th centers policy questions are clearly tte highest. Nevertheless, 
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service consolidation polky prefe'fences'are <:orrelated with growth center 

^ ■ .'■ ' » - '• 

»Sjupport.1n all Its dimensions, confirming our hypotliesis that those two sorts 

of liberal development policies have^commonHjnderlylng perceptual parameters,' 

Since gS-ftwth centers proposals have yet to be iniplemented In Northvjest 

W1sconsfn« and 1n(leed are ''quite new to the area,^& may Inquire as to whether 

famtl tarlty with ^hese proposa-Ts Influences policy pref|fence? We find that 

tlie ^4.6 percent of the»conwunity elites reporting pr,ev1oiis knowledge of 

growth centers were no more orlrfo. less likely to favqr any aspect of growth 
- 2 • 

;,centers policy than those le^ss familiar with the concept. Thus, we may 

proceed with an examination ^f the social bases of growth centers support — 

as well as support for serv1p6 con5ol1dat1on--assured that our firtdfng^ are 

not statistical artifacts of familiarit^^with growth center^ development *^ 

strategy. , 

In Table 6 we report zerq-order correlation coefficients for th^ 
relationships between our liberal development pol icy dependent variables and 
the hypothesized independent varfables discussed above. Considering first 
the effects.of jelites* conmunity context on growth centers palicy preferences, 
,we find somewhat mixed • rel a tionsMps between respondent's conmunity/ being a 
fikely site for • growth center and his/her support for these policies. The 
..,ji»st interesting anamole occurs*- wit^ respect to coimiunity population size. 
Coinminity size' has only a sli^itly positive relationship (r=.087) to support 
for the general growth centars contept, a moderately low correlation (r=.147) 
with favoring th6 hor^ie conmunity ^^a growth center, and a statistically 
significant negative relation to favoring a neighboring community as a growth 
<:enter-(r= -.*137). The,se findings highlight. potential c(jnfl lets over the 

selection of growtlj center sjtes, w1^th^lites from large cownunities strongly 

I, 



•favoring their community's selection as aigrowth center, while ter^dlng to;"' 

J ■ ?^ ' T' 

oppose a neighboring community as a growth cent^r^ provided the home community 

was not also chosen. A somewhat different configuraitlon oflgroWth centers - 
policy Interests occurs with respect to community socloeconojmic ^status; 
Elites from commun1t1es\w1th well-educatedV high socipecondnilc jsjtatus popula- 
tlons tend) to Jayor the growth centers concept 'and> theii^ conirnunfty being a 
• growth center (r=?.141) and .118, respectively) but'amvibalance enters In 
when the home community is hypothettcal^y bypas'setf In' favor of a n 
.P0mmun1ty being designated a growth center {rs.054). Community context 
\appears unrelated, however, to either Indicator of support-for community or 
c(J4rtt^ service consolidation, presumably because aircoinnunlties— at least* in 
theory-^VouTd benefit from an expansion and fonnallzatlon of service consoll- 
datlon ^ollcfeSt ^ ^- - ' w 

We argued abpve that an elite's occupational nexus, as'welT'as Income 
and education, wouli be unrelated to liberal development policy preferences. 
Government empToyeesi4seTf-employed' business persons, and salaried business 
employees do not differ In thefi^ policy preferences for either growth centers 
or government service consolidation. Age is similarly unrelated to policy 



preferences, despite some literature arguing the "conservatism" of the aged 

1 p gen era 1 , arid c ommUn 1 ty el 1 1 es 1 n pa rt 1 cu 1 a r \( Lowry , 1 968 ) Nevert hel ess^ 

■ ■ . ■ ■ - - • - - 

elites with high education are somewhaj opposed to all five policy indicators, 

although none of the relationships are Targe* enough to be statistically sig- 

niflcant. Xonmunity elites making hf^h incomes » on the other hand, generally 

tend^to favor the liberal development policies. However, the only zero-order 

correlation. between Inqonie-dnd -Rol,1,cy-.prQf^^^ .sUable Is that 

concerning support for the respondent's community ^eing designated as growtj^^ 

'center {r=.144). ' ' ' " ' ' 



related to four of the five policy Issues, with a modeVately low, but, statis- 
tically' significant coefficient (r« -.150) prevailing Ih the case of support 
for the tepondent*s_conwun1t^ being selected as a growth center. Indeed, 
multivariate analysis confirms that the positive correlation of education 
and /the negative relationship of income to support for th0 hbnje community as 

yflrgrowth center are the spurlou^ results of the less well -educated, but' 
highly affluent, community elites opposing enstironjiiental reform (see Costan- 
tlnl and Hanf, 1972, 'for a similar finding). Apparently, commMnity leaders 
sympathetic to 'environmental reform tend to reject the econbmlc^ gro^yth 

. 'Implications of th^ home coimiunlty as a center for publ1c<i subsidization of 
industrial production (and the pollution and disameniVies caused by indus- 
triallzatlon). - ^ ' 

Weffare-stffte liberalism is (juite cdhsistentTy {and positively) cor- 
related with support for both types of development policy. Put somewhat 
dlfferentjly-',- elites. who reject the legitimacy orf a state role in ameliorat- 
ing the problems of the poor and disadvantaged.ti^nd to oppose both growth : 
centers and government service consolidation, wftjt these correlations being 

■ t ■ . : ' : , * 

■to . ■ -^ ■ ■ 

particularly strong In the. case of service consi>lidation. However, the 

coefficient for the re}ations|)ip between welf^re^Stat^ liberatfsin and--^- - — : 

support a jT(Blghboring''conim4ni ty being a grovrtH center J s^^ 
* direction, but not statistically significant (r=iTl9). t>ie implication 
again Is that while ideology m&y play some role In dletermining suppoV^t for 
liberal development policies, Interest also plays ^ vital role, ^Growth ■ 
centers in communit^er'6'tlier help the home community's 

poor much less than the disadvantaged living in the actual growth center com- 
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munlty^as well as ensuring that one's own conmunlty will grow very little 
In the near future. Thu^ liberal welfare-state i(|eology underpins si/j)port 
for liberal development policy when the home community benefits, but the 
connection is less clear when planners find another community more deserv- 
ing dif a growth center designation. , * . ^ 

Evien though liberal attitudes regarding the welfare-state contribute to 
liberal development policy support, liberal attitudes toward buslness-^the 

f 

bBlletf that the government should jnorej^clo'selV regulate corporations— are 
not Associated with these policy preferences. Again, the nature of liberal 
development strategies Involves encouraging corporations— and not coercing 
them— to locate in selected "micropoj^an'^' coimiunitle^ in underdeveloped 
regipns. These who support growth centers and governmeot serv^ie consolida- 
tiorv, then, are not^ critical of business, although they are willing to 
accept certain forms of state intervention fn the economy^ Thus, liberal ^ 
development policies appear to liave so^rtet^)1ng of a "corporate liberal" 
(Weinstein, 1968; Eakins, 1966) constil:uendy, vfewing development in terms 
of state regulation of the economy^in tlie interests of business. 

" . ^ DISCUSSION \ \ r 

Elites from West ^entral Wiswnsin communities are quite solidly in 
favor of liberal development policies, and planners should have Tittle worry 
that the conservatism df ehtrenched elites in this underdeveloped region is 
preventing social change. Nevertheless., the general populat1oa?'1s not con- 
vinced, about growth centers at least, and If they had their way there would, 
not be growth center? iri'the region's future, it is also of interest to 
reiterate Martinson and Sc^ulman's '(1975) concTusion that it is not the working 
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class expressing great opposlttoa, but primarny the middle class and farmers. 
Thus, growth centers appear to exhibit a surprising constituency of conmunlty 
elites and low Income, nonfamv families. 

Support for growth centers. and government service consolidation are 
Interrelated, supporting our hypothesis of„ common underlying policy parameters 
and similar constituencies. There is some amount of community elite resist- 
ance to such policies, however, and this resistance^exhijjHs configurations of 
both Ideology and interest. ___Wel fare-state conservatives tend to oppose each 
"aspect of^iberal "development pol icy, and elite opposition is most pronounced 
when, in the case of growth ^enters, the home oonmunity ..is bypassed as a > 

<* - o ■ ' ■ 

center for socioeconomic development. In a similar yiein, elites from large 
conmunltles— whlQh presumably have the greatest chance of becoming^ growtfi 
centers— tend to favor growth- centers if their- community is selected, bi(t are 
less* favorable, to growth centers if their conmunlty Is/selectpjJ. Likenise, 
elites from high socioeconomic status conmunitfes strongly favpr their com- 
munity as a growth center, but are no more 11lj:'ely \han the remaindeq^bf the 
sample to favor a^ neighboring conmunity to be so designated^^ Community con- 
text Is, however, unrelated tb government service consolidation policy pre- 
.ferences., , . 

Growth centers policy is obviously more controversial than government 
service consolidation, at least in terms of the P|5|sent strategy of encourag- 
ing voluntary cooperative service agreements among Coimiunities and counties 
(and without the formation of autonomous extra^coimiunity administrative 
bodies). The designation or nondesignation of a^ given coimiunity as ai growth 
center has tremendous implications for the community's futures-Its growth 
rate, population composition, environmental quality, and community life styles. 

. ■ . ' ^. ' ■ ■ 



The elite and nonelite data suggest differential interpretatipns their. ' 
comrnunlty's Jj)||re$t and the possibility of a variety of conflicts over' ' 
growth centers (JiBcfsion-making;^^iAt the mo^t basic level, community elites 
and the general citizenry are divided over w^iether growth centers should 
even become a reality. Also, opposition to growth centers among the general 
population is most intense in communities likely to become groy^fth' centers . 
(Martinson and ScKulman, 1975) —large, affluent communities— while these 
communities* elites tend to be strongly supportive, - 

But assuming the likely— that state planners and "community elites win 
out over the rank-and-file population— the region's residents may be expected 
to engage In lively conflicts over which communities ultimately will- get .the 
growth center designatfop. In general , the elites are more favorably tq. ♦ 

• i- / m 

growth centers if their community is selected— although a sizable majority of / 
our sample of community leaders favor growth centers even if the home com- ■ 
munlty is Bypassed^ ^ut W*- given communH^w& may^exiJect a somewhariinnKely 
coalition df welfare-state conservatives and,eT1tes sympathetic to environ- 
mental protection opposing thoir community as a growth center. Thus, the 
implementation of a regional growth centers plan in West Central Wisconsin will 
not likely be a consensual proc/lss. Nevertheless, it Is^lear the opposition 
that inight develop^will not flow primarily from the region's "traditionalism," 
and we suggest that this phenomenon has been overemphasized in the American 
domestic development literature. ^ 

Indeed, the community leadership in West Central Wisconsin appears to be 
quite well aware of its Interests and how they are likely to be enhanced by 
liberal development pol lilies. Overall , it is remarkable the extent to which 
community elltes'ln this essentially underdevelojjed region arie attuned to the 
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■ problems and opportunities of the contenip0ra|ry econoniy. The comnunlty 
elite data suggest that liberal development ;pol1c'1es exhibit something of 
an emerging "corporate llberaT* constituency-;^! constituency which supjjorts 
^ a state-central lied Integration of socli^|6l^f ses and economic regions in 
the interests of business. This Would seeji to be a conducive structure 
for rationalizing— in the Heberian sense (see^Colllns, 1975)--the rural 
hinterland for large scale corporate production. » 





footn6tes ' • 

We thus suggest that the community le'e^dfir role shapes attitudes In ways 

5 that diverge from those of equany-affluent non-elites. It also appear^' .that 

-many of the hi^ Incojne residents of Northwest Wisconsin have moved there 

recently. In many Lases b^caruse the Srea Is. not develbpedlndustrially and- 

provides a more pleasant residential environment than that available in large 

cities (Martinson and Schulman, 1975)." By contrast^ oyer 80 percent of the 

comniunlty elites have resld^ In their cbnimunitxjnore than 1 0 'years i>. Thus, 

community elites 'and affluent no n -el it es^may differ greatly in lif^ ^tyl«e^s - 

^and cotmiunity development preferences. > 

' *' 2 ' .. ^ . * • ■ ■ ' • • 

We find that elites with previoiisJinQwledge of growth centers' proposals 



tend to be those living In large communities, frequent part1c1pant§'1n 
voluntary associations, and governnie.nt employees. 
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Iowa State University Press. 


1. Support for the Growth Center Development .Concept was measured in a 


— ' — ' . ' » , 


slightly different way in the studies of the community elites and non-elites. 

In Martinson and Schulman*s ( 1 975 ^ Random, sample, survey, the. fol lowing ^ -—-^ 


nerica. Second Edition, Chicago: Rand ^ 

t . ■ , - o " 


introductory stat«nt was madei.,..,"Another proposal is that certain cities 




be designeited 45 'growth qenter§'*^^nd would receive additional suppqrt^FronT — — 


• • 


state and federal agencies as well as from local taxes to expand their 


r in the Liberal State. Boston: Beacoii Press, 


^^'^«;tci2&.la,Attract,busmesiS«ftA4J.n!^^^^ 




a question asking: "Do you f^vpr~or oppose this proposal in Northwest Wis- 


9 


consin." The' response to this question comprise the support fbr growth 

center development concept variable among the random sample survey respond- I 

^ * ents. * * » 


• 


In the case of thg interview schedule for the conmunity elites, the • 




• growth centers* questions were preceded by this statement: / 




Let me briefly exp4^n the "growth Center" idea. First, the 
* puVpose of the proposed plan is to provide more and better 
services for the people living in rural areas— including 
services which will tend to attract more business "and in4ustry. 
^ " It would allow communities in these rural areas to provide 

enough employment so that young *peOp1ie^wi 11 not be forced to , , 
leave the area in order to get good jobs. The State govern- 
ment feels that more jobs in rural areas will help Wisconsin 
get a balanced population— in other words, so th5t the . 
population of the State will not continue to be concentrated 
more and more in just a few large cities. Because som^ com- 
munities have potential for growth, the Sfate and Federal 
govornmonLs would like Lo help thum develop that potential. 
However, the ^tate does not have enough money'^'td^help every 
rural community^grpw and become an, industrial -coninerci^.1 center. . /: 


i • * V ■ 


■J The State government has proposed a plan which will attempt to 

.solve the growth problems in West Central Wisconsin^ ,One of (he ^ 
larger conmunities in each rural area will be chosen as a "growth 


;. ■ - • . rj 


■ . , ■ ^ , ; 


on. 


4 ^ ; 



center". Growth center ,coninunTties^ would. receive financial 
and technical aids from State and Federal agencies to supple- 
ment local. tax revenues for providing services. This would 

' -■ allow growth center communities to expand their ,sfitylces1n 

** order t o'iittf act ^morebus^fness -and -IndustFy.- In returnfor 

:;:t^)ese- financial aids, the growth center communities will be 
expected to share some services with nearby communities which 
were not selected as growth C€nters..:_J[nUvis way, neighboring 
comwanities and townships will enjoy^omFliT^eJieneffats of «j 
■ economic development even though'these coimiunities did not 
grow very much themselves. . . 

This introductQry statenjent was followed i)y a subsequent question'^from which 

coiwnunfty elites* responses to support for the growth centeps development 

^concept were taken: "Do you generally favor or oppose this idea nf "growth 
centers* in West Central Wisconsin?" 

The introductory statements obviously differ greatly, at least in length, 
if not, the extent of "salesmanship." Nevertheless, both statements stress 
the same industry-attracting parameter of growth ^enters, although the ' 
jslites receive'a a somewhat more complete explanation of the mechanics of 

vgirowth c ' 

■ - ■ - 2. Support for Respondent's Conwunity Being Designated a Growth Center 
was measured with jan tdent leal question fn both sam^nes: "Would you .favor 
or oppdse your communijy'* becoming a growth center?" > 

3, Support for a growth center being established in a neighboring 
conrounl-ty- was ail so measured with the same question among both the coimtunity 
elites and the-ra^idom sample: "Suppose your coniiiunity„jWi95.. not chosen as a * 
growth center. Would you favor or oppose a growth centeV within 25 or 30 
miles of this cownuqity?" o-^ ' 
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4. Support for general ^community service consolidation was measureid 

with this question: . ' 

Several communities in the Twin Cities areas have entered 
Into a tax base sharing agreement which Is designed to 
eliminate "cut throat" competition for new Industry and 
tax base and also more equitably distribute the benefits, 
burdens, and risks of economic development among the 
cooperating communities. Under the plan, a certain per- 

* ^ centage of all communities' property tax revenues are ^ 

pooled to provide services which attract new business and 

• industry to the area,— and not just to any one coimiunity. 

, Do you generally favor or oppose this type of arrangement 
^or this region of Wisconsin? 

This and all subsequent variables were measured only among the coimiunlty elites. 

5. Support for service consolidation for low growth potential counties 

(among community elites only) was measured with this question: 

Counties with little growth potential might be able to 
make local agreements between themselves and neighboring 
counties in order to share the costs of providing better 
services. In 6ther words, several counties might get 
together ta provide trash and garbage disposal, better law . 
enforcement, doctors and medical treatment, etc. Do you 
favor or oppjose this idea? 

6. Previous knowledge of growth centers' proposals was determined by 
asking: 

During the past year the State of Wisconslrv has been . ' ' " 
working on an economic, development plan for the rural * 
regjons of the Stdte. The proposed plan stresses the 
establishment of "growth centers" in these rural regions. * 
H ave you ev^rjeaoei^f^he growth center proposal? 

Tsquestlon preceded the statement about the nature of growth centers -policy 

mentioned earlier. Persons answering "yes" were given a score of one and the 

residual a score of zero. Likewise, the five previous liberal development 

policy variables were scored as dunmy variables for the zero-order correlation 

analysis. In each case, persons favoring the given proposal were assigned a 

score of one, and the residual was ^^i^iigned a score of zero (including persons 

definitely opposing the given proposal, persons not sure, and missing data). 
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7, 8. Conrounity population size and conrminlty socioeconomi c status 
derived from 1970 U,S, Gensus data for cities and minor civil divisions, 
Conrounlty population size wisodeflned In terms of the actual population size 
Of the city or minor civil divisions/and each respondent irfa5ras.s4gned the 
•score corresponding with the 1970 population size of his/her conmunlty. 
Conmunlty socioeconomic status was operational Ized as the proportion of the ^ 
adult (25 years of afle or older) population In the respondent's conmunlty 
with eight or less y^ars of formal education. Because this Is a "reverse 
Indicator," the reciprocal of the proportion of comnuaity adults with ei ght 
or less years of educatlor^ was derived, and the appropriate score assigned 
to each individual from the community. 

. 9. *10. 11. 12. Education^ Income, employer, age, and political 
party preference were measured/ with direct questions asking for number of 
years of schooling completed, [total family Income, current occiyjatlon and 
employer, age. in years, and political party preference, respectively.. Edu- 
cation was operational Ized Initerms of the midpoint of the income category 
chQsen. Age was defined operational ly^'as the exact age in years*. Republican 
and Democratic Party preferences were defined as dummy variables w^th, for 
example, persons identifying as a Republican assigned a scor^ of one, and 
the residual a score of zero. Employer was also defined in' terms of three 
dunipy variables: government employee, self-employed business person, and 
saTaried employee of a business. 

13. Welfare-state liberalism was operational ized as a three-item LiKert 
scale. The constituent items were: 'JAre you for a federal health Insurance 
program covering men and women of all ages;" "Are you for a guaranteed annual 
income." Each of these items was administered with a semantic differential 
format,, with persons most ^strongly supporting each statement given high scores. 
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14* L1bera11sni vis-a-vis statel regulation of business was also operation* 
lallzed as a three-Item Likert scale, consisting of the following Items: "Are 

^ /ou for less government regulation of business*,** "Government laws and regula- 
tions should primarily ensure the prosperity of business, since the health of 
the nation Is dependent upon the well-being of business;" arid "Are you for • 
•evising the tax structure so that the burden falls more heavily on corpora- 
nions and those with large Incomes." These items were administered with a 

. semantic differential format, again with persons most strongly favoring a 
civen statement assigned a h^gh <score. 

1 15. Support for environmental reform was measured with a two-item Likert- 

i 

t^pe scale. The constituent Items were: 1) "If an industry cannot control its 
pollution, it should be forced to shut down, even If a large number of people 
Would lose their jobs," and 2) "Mew Industry in this part of the state will 
mean more Income and jobs, but it might also lead to an Increase in air and 
Water pollution. Thinking about your own conmunlty, if a company wanted to 
set up a new plant nearby creating many new, well-paying jobs, would you favor 
or oppose this plant if it would bring a substantial increase in air and water 
pollution?" 

The first item was a semantic differential item— i.e., respondents were 
asked to strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree— and was scored 
from one to five, with high scoj;ps indicating agreement with shutting down 
industrial poli/tjters. Respondents who gave "don't know" or no response were 
assigned a score of three. The second item was also scored from one to five; 
persons' who opposed the plant were assigned a score of ^^e, persons who f^fvored 
the plant were given a score of one, and respondents who neither favored nor 
opposed the new industrial plant were assigned a score of three. 



TABLE 1. Support for the Growth Center Development Concept t 
Among Community Elites and Non-ETItes (Percentages).- 





Community Elites 




. Non-Elites* 




Response 


Total 

Sample 

(N=231) 


St. Croix 
County 
(N=22) , 


Total 

Sample 

(N=393) 


St. Croix 
County 
(N=195) 


High 
Income 
(N-58) 


Favor 


' 76 


82 


f 

.48 


47 


42 


Oppose 


20 


14 


34 


37 


, 48 


Not Sure^ 

Not Ascertained 


4 


. 5 


17 

t 


16 


10 


Total s*t 


100 


101 


.9? 


100 


100 



♦SOURCE: Martinson and Schulman (1975). 
**Tota1s differ from 100 due to rounding error. 
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TABLE 2. Support for Respondent's Conimunity Being Designated a Growth 
Center Among Conrouin1ty~El ites'anB Non-Elites (Percentages). \ 



Community E11te$ 



/ Non-Elites 



Response 



Total St. Croix 
Sample County 
(N=231) ; (N=?2^ 



Total St. Croix High 
Sample County x income 
■,.(tl=393) (N=195) (N=58) 



Favor 
.^Oppose 



73 
24 



Not Sure. . X 

Not. Ascertained''" i,' 3 



Totals 



100 



82 
18 



100 



40 
46 

.14 
100 



38 
52 

10 
100 



28 
67 



♦SOURCE:, Martinson and Schulman (1975). 
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TABLE 3. Support for a Growth Center Being Established In aT Neighboring 
Community. If the Respondent's Community IsiKot Chosen as a 
Growth Center, Among Community Elites arjd N4n-Elites (Percentages). 





Conmunity Elites 




Non-Elites* 






Total 


St. Croix 


lotiX 


St. Croix 


High 


Response 


Sample 


County 


•Sainple, 


County 


Income 


' (N=231) 


(N=22) 


(Hf?93) 


(N==195) 


(N=58) 


Favor 


68 


77 


64 


69 


63 


Oppose 


28 


23 


.24 . 




32 














Not Sure» 












Not Ascertained 


4 


0- 


12 




5 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



*SOURCE: Martinson and Schulman (1975). 
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TABLE 4. Support, for Government Service Consolidation Policies 
Among Conwunlty Elites (Percentages). 



Policy 



General Gqnmunlty Service Consolidation for Low 

Response * Service Consolidation Growth Potential" Counties 



88 



Favor ^4 
Oppose ^ 22 11 

Not Sure, ' ' ' 

Not Ascertained 5 v 0 

■ft* 



Totals* 101 99 



♦Totals differ, from 100 due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 5. Intercorrelatlons Between Previous Knowledge of Growth Center 
Proposals and Liberal Development Policy Preferences Among 
Community Elites (Zero^Order Pearsonian Correlation Coefficients).* 



= Previous Knowledge of Growth 
Center Proposals 

» Support for General Growt^i 
Center Concept ^ 

= Support for Respondent's 
Coinnunlty Being Designhted 
a Growth Center 

= Support for Neighboring 
Coitmunity Being Designated 
a Growth Center 

= Support for General Com- 
munity Service Consolidation 

= Support for Service Con- 
solidation for Low Growth 
Potential Counties 



093 
051 

4 

-039 



003 



-190 



592 

600* 

257 
,246 



373 . 



igiv_ 235 . - 
156 185 184 



♦decimals omitted. A zero-order correlation coefficient of ± .129 
is statistically significant at the .05 level, with a two-tailed ' 
test of significanee. 
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lecn Previoi/s Know«ledge of Growth Center 

OevelopfTient Policy Preferences Among 

)-Order Pearsonian Correlation Coefficients).* 
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